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THE HOUSE-COURT PROBLEM 



EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University o£ Southern California 



A phase of the housing problem in the United States that is 
ahnost as old as the nation, but that has not heretofore been dis- 
cussed, as far as the writer is aware, is that known as the house-court 
problem. A study of the house-court is of social value for at least 
two reasons. First, the house-court has given rise on a large scale 
to as unsanitary and anti-social living conditions, according to 
Jacob Riis, as have existed anywhere in the United States, not 
even excepting the New York tenements. Secondly, the house- 
court offers for the industrial classes, under given conditions, a 
type of housing which is of superior character for actual living 
purposes and for homes. 

The writer has made an analysis of the facts concerning 1,202 
house-courts in which over 16,000 men, women, and children live 
in Los Angeles. The main facts were secured by the municipal 
housing inspectors. Other sources are special studies made of 
particular house-courts. Before the results of this study are given, 
it may be well to define the house-court and to explain briefly the 
nature of the leading types. 

II 

A house-court is legally defined by the city of Los Angeles in an 
ordinance applying thereto as "a parcel or area of land on which 
are grouped three or more habitations used or designed to be used 
for occupancy by families and upon which parcel or area the vacant 
or unoccupied portion thereof surrounding or abutting on said 
habitations is used or intended to be used in common by the 
inhabitants thereof. A habitation is defined to be a room or com- 
bination of rooms used or designed to be used for the occupancy 
of human beings." 
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The house-court is a modification of a type of Spanish archi- 
tecture. The description and classification as given by Mr. Earle 
Dexter of the University of Southern CaUfornia may be followed 
here. The antecedent of the house-court was a style of building 
constructed upon three sides of a square plot of ground. The 
square plot was used for a garden and as a place for social gatherings. 
A wide porch extended around the three sides of the house that 
faced the iimer court. Most of these early dwellings were con- 
structed of adobe, this being the cheapest and most available 
building material at that time. The houses were one story in 
height and the walls were from one to two feet in thickness. 

As the house-court is more common in Los Angeles than in 
other cities in the United States, its development will be followed 
in that city. As the city grew, the adobe type of building, described 
in the preceding paragraph, persisted and multiplied. At first the 
large building lots did not necessitate the crowding of buildings 
upon small spaces of ground. But cheap labor increased in the 
city and the demand for cheap rents increased. In order to main- 
tain cheap rents in spite of rise in land values the custom became 
common of building several cheap houses after the house-court 
pattern upon the same lot. It became customary also to lease 
land to the Mexicans and others upon which they were free to 
build whatever dwellings they chose. 

In these "shacks," as they have been called, developed the 
worst forms of housing conditions. The statement made by 
Jacob Riis that he had seen slums of greater area but never any 
which were worse than those in Los Angeles came as a shock to 
the people of the city. The Housing Commission was appointed 
in 1906 and under the direction of Mr. John ELienle, the chief 
inspector, and his corps of associates the "shacks" have nearly 
all been abolished. 

As Mr. Dexter states, the house-courts may be classified 
under several headings according to the form of the buildings 
making up the court. The classification is of course more or less 
arbitrary. 

I. Old Spanish adobe. — ^These are essentially relics of earlier 
days. The walls are a foot and a half in thickness; the inside 
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walls are whitewashed; the floors are frequently some inches 
below ground-level. 

2. Shacks. — ^These constitute the worst type of dwelling, but 
are being eliminated as fast as possible. 

3. Barrack style of structure. — ^These, usually, have been built of 
"board and battened with the rough exterior of the boards stained 
and the interior side painted." The long, barrack-Uke structure is 
subdivided by partitions into habitations of one, two, three rooms, 
or more. In the better class of these courts there is a double wall 
with deadening felt, separating the habitations. In the remaining 
house-courts of this kind sounds can be heard through the thin 
partitions separating the habitations, but cracks are not permitted 
in the partitions. The housing inspectors see to it that the cracks 
are carefully battened so as to secure privacy. Practically no 
plumbing is found in any of the habitations, but almost entirely in 
buildings erected in the house-court and conveniently placed for 
the inhabitants of the whole court. 

The courts frequently are constructed with three long rows of 
barrack-like structures on the three sides of an open lot. Faucets 
and hoppers are located in the open court and the family washings, 
children's playground, toilets, woodyards, garbage cans, and so 
forth take up any vacant space that is to spare. After rains the 
common yard is often in bad condition. Where the drainage is bad, 
the yards may be ordered paved. But experience has shown that 
where a yard is paved it is more dangerous and injurious to the 
children living in the house-court, because of injuries sustained 
from falls upon the pavement, than where the court is not 
paved. 

The accompanying chart gives the plans of two house-courts 
which may be considered more or less t3^ical of the barrack t3^e 
of house-courts. House-court A is built upon a lot 80 feet wide 
by 145 feet deep. Upon the lot are built 26 two-room habitations. 
On either side are two long rows of habitations, between which at 
one end is a shorter row. The habitations are constructed of 
rough I X 12-inch pine boards placed perpendicularly, with battened 
cracks. A thin board partition with battened cracks separates one 
habitation from the next. 
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The plumbing facilities in the court consist of six hydrants with 
hoppers connected with the sewer, one hydrant without a hopper, 
and four double flush toilets (a and b in the figure representing 
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House-court B 
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house-court A). The yard is kept fairly clean. Some attempt is 
made to raise a few vegetables and a few flowers. 

Each habitation consists of two rooms and rents for $6.oo per 
month. There are two windows and a door to each habitation; 
these are screened. One room, the kitchen, is 6Xio feet and has 
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a permanent fixture, a small cook-stove in one comer, which is 
ordinarily in fair condition. The rest of the furniture in the 
kitchen usually consists of some sort of a table and a dry-goods 
box nailed up in one corner for a cupboard. 

The other room, which serves as a sleeping- and living-room, is 
ordinarily furnished with one bed and one or two chairs. Many of 
the houses are ill-kept, although a few are neat and clean. 
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Table I is prepared from the studies of Mr. Earle Dexter, to 
whose work reference has already been made, and of Mr, Wilson 
McEuen, who has made a thoroughgoing survey of the Mexicans 
in Los Angeles. From this table can be secured an idea as to the 
number of habitations per given house-court, the number of rooms 
per habitation, the population of given house-courts with the 
tendency to overcrowding, the average rent paid by the Mexican 
occupants, who are the leading race living in the house-courts. 

4. Separate two-room houses. — ^These are generally of recent 
construction. They are built in the "board and batten" style 
similar to that of the barrack houses. They are stained on the 
exterior and painted on the interior. They allow a greater degree 
of family privacy and more yard space per habitation than does 
the barrack style of house-court. The houses rent for $5, $6, and 
$8 per month, generally. 

5. Concrete houses. — ^House-courts on which the houses are 
single habitations and are built of concrete are forerunners of a 
new type. The cottages usually have three rooms with several 
"built-in" features. Permanence and sanitary possibilities are 
good qualities, but the more expensive cost is a difiiculty. Only a 
few house-courts are occupied as yet by concrete houses. 
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6. Bungalow court. — The bungalow court at present is quite 
model. Attention is given to light and sanitation. It is of far 
higher type than the first tour forms mentioned. Many are quite 
attractive. The rentals range from $14 to $25 per month. The 
open court is frequently covered by a lawn. 

Ill 

This paper includes a study of the 1,202 house-courts in Los 
Angeles (January i, 1915). The data for this study, as already 
stated, were gathered by the municipal housing inspectors. The 
facts shown by the analysis of these data, together with resultant 
conclusions, were as follows : 

Upon 868 house-courts there is an average of 3.2 houses or 
buildings per house-court. Upon this average it may be com- 
puted that there are 3,846 houses located upon the 1,202 house- 
courts of the city. The range is from one building to fourteen 
separate buildings per house-court. Practically all are one story 
in height. 

Upon 1,200 of the house-courts there are 5,934 habitations. The 
average number of habitations per house-court is 4 . 94, or practically 
five. The smallest number of habitations per house-court is three 
and the largest number runs up to 35, 40, or even 50. 

Of the 5,934 habitations on the house-courts in Los Angeles, this 
investigation shows that there are 730 one-room habitations, 1,271 
two-room habitations, 1,808 three-room habitations, 1,435 four- 
room habitations, 526 five-room habitations, 135 six-room habita- 
tions, and 22 unclassified. Many of the six-room habitations and 
some of the five-room habitations are occupied by two family 
groups; hence they really become three-room or two-room habita- 
tions. It will be noted that the most frequent size of habitation 
is three rooms. The absolute figure of 730 one-room habitations 
should not be overlooked. 

The percentage of the court that is occupied by houses is on the 
average (1,164 house-courts) 66 per cent — or 44 per cent unoccupied. 
Since the houses are one-story, this average percentage is not 
excessive. Many courts, however, have but 30 per cent unoccupied, 
which is the legal minimum. Mr. John Kienle, the chief inspector, 
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reports that while the ordinance specifies that 30 per cent of the 
ground area must be left unoccupied, it does not state how much 
space must be given between the houses. This omission in the law 
is a weakness. Many of the landowners, however, allow consider- 
able space of their own accord to each habitation. As a result they 
are able to rent the habitations sooner and receive better financial 
returns than those landowners who build with no spaces between 
the houses and rent to Mexicans with low standards. 
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Table II gives the average rent according to the nimiber of 
rooms per habitation. The average rents given in this table are 
those that were found for 3,513 habitations. It will be noted that 
the average rent per room is highest for the three-room habitations, 
or $4 . 05 per room. It will also be noted that there is apparently the 
greatest demand for three-room habitations. 

On the basis of 870 house-courts for which the population figures 
are available, it may be stated that the population of the 1,202 
house-courts was 16,510 (1913). Thus the house-court population 
would in itself form a city of no mean size. The population on the 
basis of the available figures is distributed approximately as follows: 
men, 6,490; women, 4,920; boys, 2,640; girls, 2,460. Large 
numbers are immigrants, especially Mexicans who are unmarried 
men or married men without their families. 

Overcrowding exists in such intermittent fashion in Los Angeles 
that the data referring thereto and covering a large percentage of 
the house-courts are unreliable. Reference to Table I will show 
that for the four house-courts mentioned overcrowding is present. 
In those courts an average of two persons per room is shown. 
Mr. Kienle reports, however, that wherever overcrowding is found, 
it is abated as quickly as possible. In a two-room habitation where 
the family is large, arrangements are made so as to permit some of 
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the members of the same family to occupy the kitchen. It is better 
to permit this than to allow overcrowding or to break up the family. 
Occasionally eight persons are found sleeping in one room, but it 
is usually an extreme case of poverty which forces men to huddle 
together. As soon as relief can be obtained, the overcrowding is 
stopped. "No work" causes "overcrowding." 

TABLE III 

Nationalities 



American 


Mexican 
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Russian 
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383 


298 
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Table III gives a classification of the nationalities, and is com- 
puted on the basis of the figures given for 854 house-courts. Of 
the foreign races, it will be seen that the leading race, occupying 
298 house-courts, was found to be Mexican. The economic status 
of the Mexican is lowest on the whole of any race in the city. The 
Mexican lives, as a rule, in the worst of the house-courts. The 
Italian ranks second; in 141 house-courts the leading race was 
found to be Italian. Table III may be accepted as approximately 
correct for January i, 1913. 

TABLE IV 
Occupations 



Unskilled 


Skilled 


Clerks 


Merchants 


Professional 


447 


213 


76 54 


61 



Occupations taken at random in 851 cases were found upon 
classification to be distributed as shown in Table IV. The house- 
court inhabitants are thus seen to be largely unskilled laborers. 

The average wage taken in 1,103 cases was found to be approxi- 
mately $2.00 per day, but there was such variation in the number 
of working-days in a given year that no figure can be given as an 
average yearly income that would be of great value. Two hundred 
actual working-days would be a generous estimate upon the basis 
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of the figures at hand. The annual income is therefore low and 
explains in part the low standards of living. 

Of the seven housing inspectors in the city, three devote their 
time to the inspection of house-courts, according to the bulletin 
of the Los Angeles Health Department (January, 1915). During 
the calendar year of 1914, these inspectors made 4,062 inspections 
of the 1,202 house-courts. During the same year, 310 plans for 
new house-courts were presented to the chief housing inspector for 
inspection and of this number 224 were approved. Most of the 
new house-courts consist of three- and four-room habitations, and 
cost on an average of $650 per house. Seventy-five per cent of the 
new house-courts are of the best type. The chief housing inspector 
and his corps of associates have been able to secure the construction 
of better house-courts than the housing ordinances require. By a 
constant and persistent policy of education, they have been able 
to secure for the new house-courts more plumbing facilities, more 
window space, more yard area, and higher ceilings than are required 
in the ordinances. They have been successful in pointing out to the 
landlords who are building, that it pays in the long run to build 
houses out of substantial building material and to furnish much 
that will make for comfortable living conditions. 

While the housing commission has no legal power to tear down 
poor houses and to have new ones built, it has exerted, successfully, 
an influence that has been for the good of all concerned. 

The house-court has many splendid possibilities in the way of 
housing the people. The ventilation and sunshine possibilities are 
excellent. In a well-constructed court the danger from fire is small. 
The garden-city idea is possible with the house-court type of 
dwellings. The inner court upon which the dwellings face offers 
unlimited opportunities for wholesome social contact and group 
development. 

If land values could be kept low so that rents could be kept 
reasonable, the house-court would offer in many ways ideal housing 
facilities. The best class of house-court, namely the bungalow 
court, is more attractive than the ordinary flat or apartment and 
in most ways is superior for actual living purposes and for homes 
for the people. 



